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CONCERNING THE PRACTICE OF THE SCALES. 
BY W. S. B. MATHEWS. 


FEW years ago the practice of the scales was regarded 
as the principal element of exercise practice for piano 
pupils. The art of scale-playing has been developed since 
the time of Bach; previous to the time of Bach the thumb 
was used very little, but in developing polyphonic composi- 
tions where the middle voices had to be carried legato, Bach 
made free use of the thumb, and the piano-teachers who came 
after him introduced a scale-fingering not wholly unlike what 
we have at present. The great impetus to rapid scale-play- 
ing seems to have been derived from the harp. The harp 
is a very curious instrument, having only sufficient strings 
for the diatonic scale. By means of the double action these 
strings can be raised in pitch a half step or a whole step, and 
thus adjusted for the different sharp and flat keys. One of 
the idiosyncrasies of the harp is the production of the scale 
by sliding the fingers rapidly across all the strings. The harp 
also produces arpeggios in the same way, as by means of the 
pedals the strings can be adjusted so that a completed chord 
of the seventh will be formed and the strings in every octave 
which are not required by the chord can be tuned to one of 
the notes of the chord, so that when the finger is passed 
rapidly over the strings it has the effect of a very smooth and 
rapid arpeggio. The first great harp-player who utilized 
these effects in concert pieces was a Welshman, Parish Alvars, 
who lived between 1808 and 1849, and whose concert career 
was embraced between about 1825 and the time of his death. 
One of Parish Alvars’ favorite bravoura effects was to carry a 
rather slow melody in the middle of the instrument and to 
surround it by running-work produced by glissandos in the 
manner already mentioned. This idea was taken up by 
Thalberg, and in his operatic fantasies he gave it a great de- 
velopment. He produced a great variety of runs, some of 
them scales or arpeggios or more or less passing notes and 
appogiaturas which traversed the keyboard through its entire 
compass, the melody meantime singing peacefully in the 
middle range of the instrument. These effects Thalberg pro- 
duced in the most delightful way, his running-work being 
extremely light, clear, and even, and his melodies singing 
with abundance of expression. Liszt took up the same idea 
in some of his operatic fantasies, but carried it out in a more 
diversified manner, and with a less quantity of these pianis- 
simo runs. From the time of Thalberg, whose principal 
influence on piano-playing began in 1828 or 1830, the 
practice of the scales received a remarkable impetus, and 
they came to occupy more and more time in the ordinary 
training of the student. 
| think that many of the scale forms we commonly use in 
practice were the invention of Tomaschek, the master of 
Dreyschock, at Prague. In the Richardson Instruction Books 
will be found the Tomaschek scales. He had them cng 
In contrary motion through a range of two octaves, begin- 
ning sometimes on the tonic, sometimes on the third or fifth, 
the object being to accustom the hand to the regular finger- 
Ing, no matter what tone of the scale they commenced upon. 
lomaschek also was the inventor of the ordinary fingering 
of the diatonic double thirds and sixths. These also are given 
in Richardson's, and Dreyschock used to have them played 
in contrary motion, as wel! as in similar motion. The prac- 
lice of the doubie scales in thirds and sixths, if care is taken 
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to preserve the legato wherever possible, and to voice the 
parts with a clear, melodic tone, the upper voice slightly pre- 
ponderating over the lower, conduces in a remarkable degree 
to smoothness of playing and to flexibility of hand. The fin- 
gering of the double thirds was very much modified by 
Chopin, who gives several fingerings in which the upper 
voice is legato all the way, the lower voice having more or 
less breaks. Within the last few years Mr. Leopold Godow- 
sky has made a still further advance upon this fingering of 
Chopin, and has adopted in his own playing, and published 
in one or two of his compositions, a fingering for double 
thirds, permitting a perfect legato in both voices. 

Practically all the forms of scale practice in current use in 
any of the instruction books, excepting those of Dr. Mason, 
are reproduced from these Tomaschek scales in Richardson, 
and Richardson reproduced them from his lessons with 
Dreyschock. The main addition to the forms of scale-play- 
ing that has been made in recent times is Dr. Mason's in- 
vention of the canon form, applied to scales. This is merely 
a sort of round. If, for example, in the scale of one octave 
the left hand starts and plays two notes before the right hand 
begins, the ascending scale will then be, if the hands are an 
octave apart at the beginning, at the interval of the sixth, 
and as the left hand will arrive at the top of the octave two 
notes sooner than the right hand, the descending scale will 
be at the interval of the tenth. Practically this is not materi- 
ally different from the scales in thirds and in sixths in single 
voices, that is to say, the left hand beginning on the third 
while the right hand begins on the tonic, or the right hand 
on the third while the left hand begins on the tonic, but the 
difference in the turning points in the canon form gives the 
hands more independence, and if rhythm is applied so that 
the scale is repeated over and over until the rhythm is com- 
pleted, the hands acquire a greater freedom of movement. 

At the present time there is a very considerable difference 
of opinion among piano-teachers as to the value of scale 
practice. Mr. Emil Liebling, who is one of the most thought- 
ful and intelligent piano-teachers we have, has often referred 
to the fact that in modern music we do not find scales or 
arpeggios as such, but simply musical ideas carried out, and 
it is a question in his mind of how far the practice of scales 
is any fit preparation for playing this modern music which 
has no scales in it. | am of the opinion, however, that there 
are certain uses of scale practice which makes it advisable to 
retain it to a moderate degree at least, for some time longer; 
but in order to get out of it any important practical good, it 
is necessary to combine with the scale practice other exer- 
cises in rhythm and in touch, according to some such plan 
as the following: 

1 am in the habit of requiring the scales to be played 
through in all keys about four times in the course of an ele- 
mentary pianoforte training. 

The first time through the scales | should take in the first 
and second grades, each hand alone, playing one octave, 
first to learn the fingering and second to habituate the hand 
to the selection of white and black keys belonging to the 
different signatures. When the hand is properly trained and 
we start in to play in two sharps, for example, the hand 
takes the C sharp and the F sharp without any special thought 
on the part of the player, and in the same way with every 
other signature that can be mentioned. This automatic in- 
telligence of the hand on the keyboard it is very desirable 
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to form at an early stage of the piano-playing career, for 
which reason | should go through all the scales in the first 
and second grade, one octave each, with the application of 
rhythm, and with certain diversifications of speed which | 
will mention later, but not attempting to arrive at any very 
high speed. 

The second time through the scales the object is to make 
the hands more fluent and intelligent, and more sure in the 
fingering, and therefore | should use almost entirely the canon 
forms of the scale, with more or less application of rhythm. 
This will occupy the last part of the second grade and entire- 
ly through the third grade. It is optional with the teacher 
to carry the minor scale through the same training as the 
major in canon form. I! think it would be better to do so, 
but the great majority of pupils have an aversion to the prac- 
tice of the minor scale; but | do not know that this is any 
good reason why they should be excused from doing it. 


(To be Continued.) 


PHRASING. 


NE of the surest signs of the unmusical musician is the 
want of understanding of musical sentences. Some- 
times this misunderstanding is willful and is merely the out- 
come of a desire to make effect at the expense of artistry. 
Mr. Taylor's remarks, in his chapter on phrasing, are to the 
point in this respect. ‘‘To be intelligible, music, like lan- 
guage,” he writes, ‘‘must be divided into sentences, some 
ending in such a manner as to produce a sense of finality, 
others, though complete in themselves, merely leading to the 
sentences which follow them. But whereas in written lan- 
guage the separation of the sentences is marked by stops, as 
a guide to the eye in reading, the musical sentences, or 
phrases as they are properly called, have no signs of punc- 
tuation, but owe their individuality to the harmonic progres- 
sions with which they end. The perfect cadence 
has the effect of finality, and is analagous to the full stop in 
language; the other two correspond rather to the comma or 
semicolon, and produce a sense of incompleteness, which 
requires to be satisfied by something yet to follow. These 
effects are sufficiently definite to be easily recognized by the 
ear alone, even though the listener may have no knowledge, 
from the grammatical side, of the harmonic progressions 
which cause them, but they may be perverted or disguised 
by a negligent or eccentric performance, and it must there- 
fore be the care of every player who aims at presenting the 
meaning of the composer in the clearest possible light, first, 
to realize for himself the separate phrases into which the 
music is naturally divided, and then to render these phrases 
with such variety of emphasis and gradation of tone that the 
division may be understood and accepted by the listener.” 


SOME HINTS ON THE PRACTICAL APPLICATION OF 
WILSON G. SMITH’S TECHNICAL STUDIES. 


BY THE AUTHOR. 


| HAVE been solicited from so many quarters for advice as 

to the use of my Piano Studies that | have concluded that 
the best and most expeditious way of reaching my many in- 
quirers is to present my plan in the form of a special paper 
upon the subject. 

| will devote the first paper to the Five-Minute Studies, 
and elucidate as best | can my ideas of their most practical 
and beneficial use in teaching. The fact that they are so 
much in demand leads me to hope that the present exposi- 
tion of them will be of value to the many§readers of the 


Visiror, whether or no they may be using the Studies. The 
first and paramount idea in their use is to make each study 
serve as many purposes as is possible. 

Stupy No. 1.—This etude in preliminary scale practice 
should be played: 

First—Using in both hands the clinging legato, the tone 
being produced by a pressure touch, allowing the fingers to 
glide from key to key as though feeling from note to note. 

Second—Practicing with both hands, using a crisp and 
light staccato touch, the tone being produced (1st) by 
means of a light finger action, (2d) by a combination of both 
finger and light wrist action. 

Third—Practice with the right hand Jegafo, and left hand 
staccato; also with the right hand staccato, and the left hand 
legato. 

Stupy No. 2 is to be practiced in the same manner, which 
having been done we see that the pupil has familiarized him 
self with four different touch combinations, and out of the 
two studies six have in reality been mastered. 

Stupy No. 3.— 
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First—Practice with right hand entirely legato. 

Second—With the same hand enttrely staccato. 

Third—With first group of four notes Jegato, second 
group staccato, third group legato, and fourth group stac- 
cato. Play all succeeding measures in the same manner. 

Fourth—With first two notes of each group /egato, and 
last two notes of each group staccato. After this has been 
accomplished reverse the touches, making the staccato first 
and the /egato /ast. 

Fifth—Making the first note of each group staccato, and 
the remaining three legato. 

Sixth—Making the first three notes of each group legato, 
and the remaining one staccato. 

Seventh—-Practicing the study, alternating the phrasings 
of Nos. 5 and 6, thus: 5, 6, 5, 6, etc. 

Here again we have made of one short study seven differ- 
ent studies in touch and phrasing. By so doing we make the 
study interesting to the student and awaken a sense of tone 
perception. In other words, we cultivate the mind simul- 
taneously with the muscles of the fingers, and produce in- 
telligent as well as technical players. 

Stupy No. 4. This study is to be practiced in the same 
manner as indicated in the examples given below: 
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Stupy No. 5. This study admits of several variations not 
applicable to the preceding ones. 1 will indicate the several 
methods to be used in the excerpts which I give below: 
First—Right hand entirely legato. 
Second—Right hand entirely staccato. 
Third—Playing first half of the measure /egato, and sec- 
ond half staccato. 
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Stupy No. 6.—This study may be practiced upon the same 
basis of touch and phrasing as | have indicated in the Fourth 
St idy. 

Stupy No. 7.—The possible combinations in the study are 
indicated below. 

First—Legato throughout. 

Second—Staccato throughout. 

Third—Alternating the groups of four notes legato-stac- 
cato-staccato-legato, etc. 
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Stuby No. 8.—This study presents the following varia- 
tions: 
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Stupiés Nos. 9, 10, AND 13 call for the same treatment as 
indicated in Study No. 8, special attention being to have the 
lower voice played staccato when the upper is legato, and 
vice versa. 

Stupies Nos. 11 AND 12 admit of the same treatment as 
used in Study No. 7. 


* * * * * + * * + 


By the foregoing suggestions it will be readily seen how 
the scope of a single technical figure can be extended and 
enlarged, and many beneficial results obtained, of widely 
varied significance, by the repetition of a simple exercise. 
This only emphasizes the fact that there is no absolute ne- 
cessity of pupils wading through so many interminable 
etudes when the same results can be obtained by varied 
repetition of a single exercise. 

The greater mass of etude literature involves too much 
time in the mere reading of a study before tne pupil can begin 
to realize any real technical benefit from it. The studies of 
Czerny, for example, I have found are in great part too long 
and diffuse, and before the ordinary student has become fa- 
miliar with them enough to attain any velocity a great deal of 
valuable time has been wasted. Loeschhorn has written 
some excellent studies, which are both useful and musical, 
but my experience with their use has been that in the easier 
ones, Op. 66 for example, there is too much modulation, 
which has a tendency to confuse young pupils, and de- 
mands too much time in its reading. 

Of course when a sequential system of modulation is ob- 
served the mental training given the student is most excel- 
lent, since it soon awakens the sense of anticipation and 
individual reasoning. This has been the idea | have tried to 
develop in my series of studies. 

The Five-Minute Studies involve a system of diatonic mod- 
ulation built upon simple sequences. The Chromatic Studies 
involve a similar system of sequences, with the difference 
that they are used in chromatic modulation, which gives to 
the student abundant opportunity for acquiring an apprecia- 
tion of key relationship. The technical figures are of course 
more advanced and comprehensive than those used in the 
Five-Minute Studies. The Transposition Studies, supple- 
menting the ones just mentioned, carry the student still 
farther in the system of chromatic modulation and advance 
them to a proficiency capable of coping with the more ad- 
vanced etudes of Czerny (Op. 740, 355, 365, etc.), Cramer, 
Chopin, Henselt, Moscheles, etc. In these the feature of in- 
dependent transposition is specially exploited, each study 
having from three to ten variations for the student to work 
out upon the study-model given. 

In my Thematic Octave Studies | have, by means of varia- 
tions on a given theme, endeavored to develop gradually the 
special requisites of octave playing. 

The fact that each study has a common thematic basis 
gives them a special interest for the student, and such emi- 
nent teachers as W. H. Sherwood, Liebling, Godosky, etc., 
write me that they find them of essential value as interme- 
diary work between the first and second books of Kullak’s 
Octave School. The fact that they were written for that very 
purpose renders their opinions upon that point of special 
satisfaction to me. 

In a later paper | hope to offer some suggestions as to the 
use of Book 2, of the Five-Minute Studies, to be followed 
with similar hints in reference to other of my studies men- 
tioned, in progressive suggestion. 

| will be pleased to answer any inquiries, as | have been 
doing, from teachers interested in my studies, 

I am often asked if my system of technic is opposed to the 
standard methods in use; my reply invariably is, that it is 
opposed to no good system which prevails, and accom- 
plishes adequate results. When I| designed my studies my 
primary object was to condense into the smallest possible 
space the necessary material for acquiring technic, and de- 
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veloping therewith a musical perception in students, so that 
while my treatment of the subject may be of a new and 
novel character, the fundamental principles involved are the 
same as those which have made pianists from the incipiency 
of piano-playing. They are so constructed as to conflict 
with no method, and are not to be used to the exclusion 
of any of the standard etudes. In fact, the consensus of 
opinion as indicated by letters from teachers from all parts 
of our good country (and, I may add, from the well-known 
town of London, England) is, that they adapt themselves to 
any and all methods. 

Many teachers who are using Dr. Mason’s most excellent 
technics write me that they supplement that method to their 
perfect satisfaction, so that I can assure my readers that 
there is no rivalry between Dr. Mason and myself in the 
matter of technics. Dr. Mason has been generous enough 
to publicly commend my studies, and | am certain that | 
esteem his most highly, and have found them of the great- 
est value in my work. 

In closing this paper I must offer a word of thanks to my 
many professional colleagues who have been so generous in 
their reception of my studies, and trust that, to use a homely 
expression, their tribe may increase. 

Witson G. SMITH. 

Cleveland, O. 

FORTY GOOD RESOLUTIONS FOR THE MUSIC 

STUDENT. 
BY C. N. 

ESOLVE to— 

1. Avoid using the pedal too much. 

2. Avoid beginning your practice with pieces instead of 
technics. 

3. Avoid having your piano stool too high. 

4. Avoid beating time with the foot. 

5. Avoid bowing at mistakes. 

6. Avoid playing over the parts of a piece not given by 
your teacher; let them alone, and so have new music for the 
next lesson. 

7. Avoid making a dotted note too short, and the short 
note following too long. 

8. Avoid bringing excuses instead of a well-learned les- 
son to vour teacher. 

9g. Avoid playing loudly between accents. 

10. Avoid a sidewise twisting of the hand in scale play- 
ing. 
11. Avoid overplaying the easy parts of your pieces. Con- 
centrate your efforts on the hard parts. 

12. Avoid hesitating in your playing of pieces that are 
even fairly well learned. 

13. Avoid trashy music. 

14. Avoid a hastening of time on easy places, and a slow- 
ing-up on hard places. 

15. Avoid all half-way work and poor playing. 

16. Avoid inattention when taking your lessons. 

17. Avoid missing your lessons. 

18. Avoid wasting your time in playing anything outside 
of your lessons during your practice periods. 

19. Always count to a new piece, and on the difficult 
places until they are well learned. 

20. Always endeavor to understand the time as well as 
count it. 

21. Always play your lessons over as soon as possible 
after leaving your teacher, calling to mind all his suggestions 
and directions. 

22. Always do your practice first, and the common things 
that you would like to do, afterward. 

23. Always find the phrase endings, and play connectedly 
within the phrase. 

24. Always make evident the climax of a phrase by a 
sufficient accent. 
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25. Always make the rhythm apparent by good accent- 
ing. 

26. Always find out and make manifest the contents of 
every passage. 

27. Always practice at regular hours. 

28. Always insist upon having your piano kept in good 
tune and order. 

29. Always have your lessons well learned, and you will 
like to meet your teacher at the lesson hour. 

30. Always speak well of your teacher. 

31. Always play when asked, and do it without urging. 

32. Always have some of your best pieces in hand, to be 
able to do yourself and teacher full justice, when asked to 
play. 

33. Always have a good light on your music page when 
reading music. 

34. Always feel the content of your éfudes and pieces 
somewhat in advance of your playing. 

35. Always play into, rather than over, your music. 

36. Always play accurately, and your advancement will 
be rapid and correct. 

37. Always remember that poor practice cheats yourself, 
and not your teacher. 

38. Always conquer some difficult passage at each prac- 
tice period. 

39. Always work up to, and not away from, an ideal 
model. 

40. Always remember that ‘‘ Slow practice is golden, 
quick practice is leaden.” —Winkler’s Musical Montbly. 


THE PRECURSORS OF THE PIANOFORTE. 


BY PHILIP WERTHNER. 


WE might say that our modern Piano had two ancestors 
which were very distinct from one another and de- 
veloped from different sources. They each had strings which 
were brought into vibration, but by entirely different mech- 
anisms. The one called Clavichord was the descendant of 
the ancient Monochord, which, as the name implies, con- 
sisted of only one string with a movable bridge, and could 
be made to produce the pitch of the different notes of the 
scale by a shifting of the bridge. After this a key, and later, 
a number of keys were invented which, when struck, would 
serve not only as the generator of the tone but also as a 
bridge and divider of the string into a long and short string. 

The invention of one string struck by one key led to the 
introduction of many strings struck by many keys, and we 
have the instrument called Clavichord, a clavecin, which 
was used as early as the beginning of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. From this time on this instrument was used through- 
out the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, and even into 
the beginning of this century. The mechanism of the Clavi- 
chord was very simple; instead of a hammer a thin metal 
tangent, about one quarter inch in length, would strike the 
string and remain against the string so long as the finger 
remained upon the key. A slight crescendo could be made 
by a skilled player by a vibrating or pulsating of the fingers 
upon the key, although a too strong pressure would raise the 
pitch of the note by stretching the string. We can therefore 
see that even this primitive and small instrument was capa- 
ble of having some beautiful effects produced upon it, and 
that there were good and bad artists, and inartistic players 
upon it. 

In the earlier instruments there were not so many strings 
as keys, as several keys struck the same string but produced 
a different pitch by striking at a different part of it, but later, 
when the equal tempering of the scale was introduced, each 
key had its own string to strike. 

The other ancestor of our modern Piano had many differ- 
ent names, according to the different forms it was built in 














and the countries where it was used. It was called Clavi- 
cembolo, Clavicitherium, Virginal, Octavine, Harpsichord, 
and Spinett. 

[he point in which all these instruments resembled one 
another, and in which they differed from the Clavichord, was 
the mechanism, or action, which produced the tone. The 
latter, as | said before, produced its tone by having the metal 
tangent strike the string, and remain there, not only produc- 
ing the tone, but also the pitch of it. The former, that is, 
the Clavicembolo, produced its tone by having its strings 
picked, or twanged, first by a quill, later by little rivets, or 
pegs. In these instruments each key had to have its own 
string, and the pitch of the tones was entirely dependent 
upon the length and tension, and not at all dependent upon 
the action, as in the Clavichord. 

The Harpsichord was developed, without doubt, from 
the ancient Dulcimer, which instrument had strings strung 
over a sort of sounding-board in the form of a harp, and 
which were struck with little hammers in the hands of the 
performer. 

It is probable that the keyboard was attached to the in- 
strument about the thirteenth or fourteenth century, forming 
the first and primitive Clavicembolos. 

Now, these two different species of instruments grew and 
developed side by side, were improved by all sorts of inven- 
tions; each had a following of its own. Mattheson, the com- 
poser, who lived in the beginning of the eighteenth century, 
preferred the Clavichord because of the distinctness with 
which it could be played. The Harpsichord produced a 
much louder tone, and as there were no dampers to stop 
the vibration of the strings, a clear, distinct music was al- 
most impossible. 

Of the kind of instruments whose tones were produced by 
a twanging of the strings there were many forms. Some were 
square, some in the form of our modern grand pianos, and 
others were built upright. In England these instruments 
were almost universally called Virginals, or Harpsichords; 
in Italy, Clavicembolo; in Germany, Harpsictua, or Clavi- 
cembolo. Some of these instruments had two banks of 
keys, one of which would play one octave higher than the 
other. 

A fine opportunity to study the different forms of these 
instruments was afforded the visitors of the Fair, at Chicago, 
at the exhibit of Mr. Steinert, where one could see the old 
Clavictua and many forms of the Harpsichord. It is very 
difficult to state with exactness just what a spinett, or harp- 
sichord, or a clavicembolo, etc., was, as these terms were 
used in different countries and at different times quite in- 
definitely, but they were practically all the same kind of in- 
struments. 

The first form of our modern pianos—of such an instru- 
ment whose strings were struck by hammers, and which had 
dampers to stop the vibrations of those strings whose keys 
were not held down by the fingers, was invented in the be- 
ginning of the eighteenth century by Gottlieb Schroeter, who 
lived in Saxony, although the credit of this discovery is dis- 
puted by the Italians, as they claim that Christofero, or 
Christofali, was the first to invent this action. It is most 
probable that these two inventors, who lived at the same 
time, each made his invention without knowledge of the 
other. These instruments were called Fortepianos, because 
one could play both forte and piano upon them, but did not 
gain public favor until a long time after. We must remem- 
ber that this Fortepiano was in its infancy and the Harpsi- 
chord had reached its fullest or highest development, and 
it Was not until the beginning of this century that the Forte- 
pianos were universally used, to the exclusion of all other 
lorms, 

'he improvements that have been made upon the first 
‘orm of the Fortepiano were gradual, but continuous, until 
We have the magnificent Grand Piano of our own day, which 
seems to rival the orchestra and preclude any improvement. 
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HOW TO PRONOUNCE MUSICIANS’ NAMES. 
No. 0. 


RIES (rés), F.--German composer, born November 29, 1784; died January 13, 1838 


RIGHINI (ré ghé’n!), V.—Italian composer, born January 22,1756; died August 
19 R12 


RIMBAULT, ED. F.—English composer, born June 13, 1816; died September 26, 
876 


610, 
RINK, J. C. H.—German composer, born February 18, 1770; died August 7, 1846. 
RITTER, FRED L.—Alsatian composer, born 1831; died 1892. 
ROECKEL (rék’@l), J. A.—German tenor, born 1783; died 1870. 
ROMBERG, ANDREAS (rém-barg, dn‘dré-iis)—German composer, born April 27, 
1767; died November 10. 1821. 
RONCONI, SEBASTIAN (réa-k0'nI, s@-bés’ti4in)—Italian baritone, born 1814 
ROOT, GEO. F.—American composer, born August 30, 1820; died 1895. 
SACCHINI (sik-ké’ni), A. M. L.—Italian composer, born July 23, 1734; died Octo 
ber 7, 1786. 
SAINT-SAENS (singt-sii-ong), CAMILLE—French“composer, born October 9, 1835. 
en eae P. P. C.—Freuch composer, born June 5, 1813; died October 
17, 


SALIERI (si-li-A’rl), A.—Italian composer, born August 19, 1750; died May 7, 1825. 
SCALCHI, SOFIA (sk&)’ki, s0’M-4i)—Italian alto, born 1850. 

SCARLATTI (skir-lat'ti), A.—Italian composer, born 1659; died October 24, 1725. 
“om RWENKA (shir-vén’kii), PHILLIP!’—German composer, born February 16, 


847. 
SCHARWENKA, XAVER—German composer, born January 6, 1850. 
SCHINDLER (shint'lér), ANTON—Germany, born 1796; died January 16, 1864 
SCHMIDT, ALOYS—German composer, born August 26, 1789; died July 25, 1866, 
SCHUBERT, FRANZ PETER—Austrian composer, born January %1, 1797; died 


November 19, 1828 

SCHUMANN, ROBT. A.—German composer, born June §, 1810; died July 29, 1856. 

SCHUMANN, CLARA (WIECK), (wife of Robt.)—German pianist, born Septem 
ber 13, 1819; died 1896. 

SGAMBATI (agiim-bé’t!), G.—Italian composer, born May 18, 1843. 

SHERWOOD, W. H.—American composer, born January 31, 184 

SMART, HENRY—English violinist, born 1778, died 1823. 

SMETANA (smé-ti’né), FR.—Hungarian composer, born March 2, 1824; died May 


12, 1884. 

SMI1H, SIDNEY—English composer, born July 13, 1839; died 1589 

SODERMAN (sood’ér-miin), J. A.—Swedish composer, born July 17, 1832; died 

__ February 10, 1876 apy ae ; . 

SPOHR, LUDWIG—German violinist, born April 5, 1784; died October 22, 1859. 

STAUDIGL (stou’dig]), JOS—German basso, born 1807; died 1861. 

STEFFAN|I (stéf-fii‘nI), A.—Italian composer, born 1655; died 1730. 

STEIBELT (ati’bélt), DAN.—German composer, born 1765; died September 20, 1823. 

STIGELLI (sté-jél’li), G.—German composer, born 1819; died 1868 

STRADIVARI (stri-di-vé’rI), A.—Italian violin-maker, born 1644; died December 

737. 

STRAUSS (strouss), ED.—Austrian composer, born February 14, 1835 

STRAUSS, JOS.—Austrian composer, born August, 1827; died July 22, 1870 

SULLIVAN, SIR A. 8.—English composer, born May 13, 1842. 

SUPPE (soop’pé), F. VON—German composer, born April 18, 1820. 

TARTINI (tir-té nf), G.—Italian composer, born April 12, 1692; died February 16, 
1770. 

TAUSIG (tous‘ig), CARL—Polish composer, born November 4, 1841; died July 17, 
1871. 


THALBERG (til-bérg), 8.—Swiss composer, born January 7, 1812; died April 27, 
1871. 

THOMAS, C. AMBROISE (t6-ma4, &im-bré-iiz)—French composer, born August 5, 
1811. 


THOME (t6-m), F. L. J.—Mauritius composer, born 1850. 

TITJENS (tét’jéns), T. C. J.—German soprano, born 1831; died 1877. 

TOSTI (tés’tl), F. P.—Italian composer, born April 7, 1846. 

TREBELLI (tré-béi'l}), LELIA—French alto, born 1838; died 1898 

TSCH AIKOWSKY (chi-kow’sk!I), P. I.—Russian composer, born April 25, 1840; died 
1893. 

VERDI (var'di), G.—Italian composer, born October 9, 1813. 

VIARDOT-GARCIA (vé-ir'dé ,iir’shi-4), M. F. P.—French composer, born July 14, 
1821. 


VIEUXTEMPS (vee-o0-tom’), H.—French composer, born February 20, 1820; died 
June 6, 1881. 

VIOTTI (vé-6t’'ti), G. B.—Italian composer, born May 25, 175 

VIVIER (vé-vi-a’), E. L.—Corsican horn-player, born 1521. 

VOLCKMAR (félk’miir), WIL.—German composer, born December 26, 1812; died 
August 27, 1887. 

VOLKMANN (félk-miin), F. R.—German composer, born April 6, 1815; died Octo 
ber 29, 1883. 

WAGNER (wiig-nér), W. RICHARD—German composer, born May 23, 1513; died 
February 15, 1885. 

WEBER (wi’bér), CARL M. VON—German composer, born December 18, 1756 
died 1826. 

WEHLE (wi’lt), CARL—Bohemian pianist, born March 17, 1825; died June 2, 1885 

WIDOR (vé-dér), CH. M.—French composer, born February 24, 1545. 

WIENIAWSKI (vé-n!-iiv’skI), H.—Polish composer, born July 10, 1885; died April 2, 
(March 31) 1580, 

WILHELM) (wil-bél'm!), A. E. D. F. V.—German violinist, bora September 21, 1545. 

YSAYE (é-sii’é), E.—Belgian violinist, born 1558. 

ZACHAU (tsi’khon), F. W.—German composer, born November 19, 166: died 
August 14, 1712. 

ZARLINO (tsiir-l@’n5), G.—Italian composer, born March 22,1517; died February 


died March 10, 1824. 


14, 1590. 
ZEUNER (tsoy’nér), CH.—German organist, born 1797; died 1857 
ZINGARELLI (tsin-gii-tél’li), N. A.—Italian composer, born April 4, 1752; died 
May 5, 1837. 
ZUNDEL, JOHANN (tsoon’dél, y/hiin)—German composer, born 1815; died 1882. 
i, arm; A, ale; 4, add; é, eve; ¢, end; i, isle; I, ill; kh, German « h; 6, old; ou, our. 
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ANECDOTES OF MUSICIANS. 


| IKE Mozart, Beethoven was a phenomenal extemporizer. 
~ One day, after a quintet by Steibelt had been performed, 
he placed the violoncello part upside down on his desk, and 
from a suggestion it thus presented drummed with one finger 
a ‘‘subject” from which he evolved such a performance that 
before it was over, Steibelt, his rival, had fled the scene, and 
avoided him afterward. On the occasion of his first appear- 
ance as a pianist he performed his first concerto in C major, 
which was finished in a great hurry on the previous afternoon. 
At the concert he discovered that the piano was a half tone 
flat, but this did not seem to disconcert him much, for he 
settled the matter by playing in C sharp—a great feat, per- 
formed also by Brahms in like circumstances, in connection 
with the ‘‘Kreutzer Sonata.” Scores of such anecdotes at- 
tach to the memory of this truly great maestro, Beethoven. 
A characteristic account is given of the ‘‘ Eroica,” or third 
symphony. Composed in 1803, it had its origin in his ad- 
miration for Napoleon, whom he looked on as a model of 
republican virtue. His design was to call it the Bonapart 
symphony, when the news came that the first consul had 
made himself an emperor. The dedication was destroyed 
in a rage, to be replaced by the following title: ‘‘Sinfonia 
eroica per festeggiare il souvenire d'un grand uomo.” 

Of Wagneriana there are volumes. That is an entertaining 
story anent his visit to Vienna, when Count von Beust dined 
him. The chancellor was warned that Wagner was to be 
serenaded by the Prussian party, and political considerations 
made it desirable to avoid a demonstration; but Wagner 
could not be got rid of. So the chancellor suavely interested 
the great musician in autographs, and by simulated accident 
turned up a revolutionary and fire-brand document which 
Wagner had signed in 1848. There was no serenade, for 
Wagner departed the next day. How cruel was fate toward 
him in 1859, when the Princess Metternich influenced the 
Emperor, who ordered the mounting of ‘‘Tannhauser”’ on a 
scale of extraordinary magnificence, at a cost of £8,000. 
A cabal was organized by the Jockey Club in opposition to 
the opera, on the ground that it had no ballet, and it only 
survived three performances. 

Liszt was the subject of many after-dinner stories. When 
in Russia, it is said, playing before the Emperor and Empress, 
the former conversed in a rather loud tone. Liszt suddenly 
stopped, and bowing to the Emperor, said: ‘‘Sire, when 
the king speaks all should remain silent.’”” The Czar did not 
relish this rash mot, and Liszt was handed his passports the 
next morning. 

Some interesting things are recorded of Mozart, who, like 
Mendelssohn and Beethoven, was great at improvisation. 
At a party of musicians one day he invited Madame Niclas, 
the vocalist of his day, to suggest a theme, which she did, 
and from the refrain she sang he evolved a brilliant and 
charming fantaisie. Jahn, in his ‘‘ Life,’ mentions that when 
as a child he extemporized a song on the word ‘‘perfido,” 
he became very excited, struck the clavier like one possessed, 
and several times sprang up from his seat. After a rehearsal 
of his ‘‘Idomeneo,”’ a writer says the oboe and horn players 
‘‘went home half crazy,” so delightful to the musicians was 
Mozart’s music; while during the rehearsal of ‘‘Le Nozze di 
Figaro,”’ when Benucci was singing ‘‘Non piu andrai,” the 
orchestra and listeners were all at the same moment so ex- 
cited and enthusiastic over it that they rose as one man, 
crying ‘‘Bravo, bravo, maestro; viva, viva, grande Mozart.”’ 
When the composer of the immortal Twelfth Mass produced 
his ‘‘Entfiihrung aus dem Serail” in 1782, the Emperor of 
Austria expressed the opinion that it was ‘‘too fine for our 
ears, my dear Mozart—too many notes!” To which Mozart 
replied: ‘‘Exactly as many notes as are required, Your Ma- 
jesty.”—London Standard. 





While fond, sad memories all round us throng, 
Silence were sweeter than the sweetest song. 
—Holmes. 
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ELECTRIC AID FOR SINGERS. 


LECTRICITY is now being used in Paris for the purpose 

of strengthening the human voice. Dr. Montier was the 
first to use it in this way, and his experiments in this line are 
exceptionally interesting. He discovered by mere chance 
that the vocal organs could be benefited by the use of elec 
tricity, and now he says, unhesitatingly, that there is no 
greater boon for singers and all others whose voices need 
to be strengthened than franklinization, by which he simply 
means the application of electricity. For tired or weak 
voices it is especially the ideal tonic, the ‘‘dynamogene’ 
par excellence. 

M. Granier, a member of the Paris Conservatory of Music, 
collaborated with Dr. Montier in making his experiments, 
and the result of their investigations was the positive dis- 
covery that, while electricity can benefit the human voice 
greatly, there are certain limits beyond which it can not 
go. For example, in case of a lesion it can do no good. 
It can not give speech to the dumb, neither can it give new 
life to vocal chords which are either broken or utterly ex- 
hausted. It can do much, but it can not resuscitate the 
dead. The physical integrity of the organ is by no means 
all that is required in the case of the human voice, and 
especially the singing voice, which is a singularly delicate 
instrument, and which, if imperfect, is of little use. The 
slightest disturbance of the nervous system, even though 
there be no apparent lesion, is sufficient to spoil it, since in 
this way are produced ailments which may be called dynam- 
ic, and in some cases immaterial. 

Such troubles are usually the result either of overwork or 
of violent emotions, or of excesses of all kinds, or of that 
depression which is produced by certain diseases, such as 
chlorosis and neurasthenia. In all such cases the singer, 
though he may not have actually lost his voice, seems to 
have forgotten how to use it. he fact is, he is unable to 
govern his breathing, and no one who lacks power in this 
direction can hope to sing properly. The singer who is 
unable to control either the muscles of the chest and throat 
or the sonorous vibrations of the vocal chords, or the re- 
spiratory rhythm, feels the same difficulty in singing that 
a person suffering from locomotor ataxia feels when he 
attempts to walk. 

At this point electricity comes to the rescue, and in the 
simplest manner possible. The patient seats himself on a 
stool with glass feet, which is connected with the negative 
pole of an electrical machine, and while he is in that posi- 
tion the electricity is administered in such a manner that his 
throat feels the immediate effects of it. This treatment lasts 
from ten to twenty-five minutes, according to the impres- 
sionability of the patient. After twelve or fifteen seances of 
this treatment, which is said to be delightful, sometimes 
even after two or three séances, the voice is said to recover 
all its scope and original power. Almost always, too, it is 
said to receive a new freshness and purity as a result of this 
treatment. At the same time the sense of weariness van- 
ishes, the breathing becomes more easy, more tractable and 
more ample, and the passage from one register to the other 
is made with more facility. 

In a word, what Dr. Montier describes is so thorough a 
transformation that persons are now asking whether it will 
not soon be possible to fashion entirely new voices and even 
to give serviceable voices ta the deaf. Emile Gautier, too, 
asks in all seriousness whether the hour may not be close at 
hand when every lyric theater will have its electro-therapeu- 
tist, just as it has its orchestra leader, who will be always on 
duty and who will on demand be able to furnish a new 
tenor or a new soprano. 


——Why not music? 
It softens many hearts. 
—Longfellow. 
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LA SERENATA. 


Légende Valaque. 


Revised & Fingered by G. BRAGA. 
Dr. N. J. Elsenheimer. Transcribed by J. Rummel. 
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A LA VALSE. 


PETIT IMPROMTU. 


Edited & revised by 
JACQUES AHREM. 
C. BOHM, Op. 301. 
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PERI WALTZES 


MANDOLIN. Arr. by F W. Wessenberg. 
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HIGH VOICE. 
Andante con espressione. > 


»IN MEINEM GARTEN DIE NELKEN.” 


“THE PINKS WITHIN MY GARDEN.” 


| Em. Geibel.) 


GUSTAV PRESSEL. 
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JAMES R. MURRAY, Editor. 











Tue Musica Vistror is published on the first of every 
month. 

The subscription price is $1.50 per year, payable imvaria- 
bly in advance. Single copies 15 cents. 

*.* Correspondents are informed that notices of concerts 
and other items must be forwarded before the twentieth of the 
month; otherwise they can not be inserted. All communica- 
tions must be accompanied with the names and addresses 
of the writers. 

All communications for the magazine must be addressed 
fo Tue Musicat VisiTor, care of 

THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 





WE present with this number of the Visrror an eight- 
page supplement of Thanksgiving music. If extra copies 
are desired they must be applied for at once. 


He is a wise and happy man who can turn obstacles and 
opposition into stepping-stones to success, as a ship captain 
makes the wind fill his sails no matter from which quarter it 
blows. 


A SUPPLEMENT of fine Christmas music by favorite com- 
posers will accompany the December Visiror. If extra 
copies are desired by choirs and singing-societies, applica- 
tion should be made to our publishers as early as possible to 
insure a full supply. 


‘“A Reaper” residing in Santa Rosa, Cal., asks for in- 
formation concerning Spohr and his opera ‘‘ Jessonda.”” Ab- 
sence from the city prevented our reply in this Visiror. Had 
the writer sent his name we would have replied by letter as 
opportunity offered. 


Henry WarD BEECHER once made a remark which should 
be adopted as a maxim by all music students. He said: 
‘No man prospers in this world by luck, unless it be the 
luck of getting up early, working hard, and maintaining 
honor and integrity.” 


‘‘ THe three great and inseparable requisites of the art of 
playing,” says P. F. Bach, ‘‘ are, correct fingering, good style, 
and graceful execution.”’” He might have made the requisites 
lour, instead of three, by adding ‘‘soulful expression” to the 
number, for without this last desideratum the others are of 
no avail. 


IT seems to be the rule of some of our musical critics on 
the daily papers to act upon the principle that what the 
masses like must surely be wrong and must therefore be 
lrowned upon. We have often found the ‘‘common peo- 
ple’’ (so-called) to be most excellent judges of good music, 
and to show an appreciation of it that is often lacking in 
those more highly favored by culture and education. 
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Stupy, study, study! The most advanced and successful 
teachers study constantly. Education is a life-long process. 
There is something to learn every day. Some teachers are 
not only wofully lacking in mental and technical equipment, 
but are too lazy to add to the little they possess. ‘‘ Puta 
man into a factory,’’ says a recent writer, ‘‘as ignorant of 
how to prepare fabrics as some of our music-teachers are to 
develop the youthful powers, and what havoc would be 
made with the raw materials! 

WE have been shown a letter to our publishers, from 
Prof. Karl Klindworth, acknowledging the receipt of copies 
of The John Church Company’s Edition of Bach’s English 
Suites, edited by Prof. Klindworth, in which he says: ‘‘ The 
edition is magnificent and so surprisingly moderate in price 
that | am wondering how it is possible for you to issue it at 
such terms.” The work is certainly fine, and is attracting 
the attention of musicians everywhere, both for the elegance 
of its workmanship and the thorough editing and annotating 
of Prof. Klindworth. 


Wen will American singers and players who go abroad 
to study and practice their profession learn to sail under their 
own colors, depending upon real merit to win their way, 
rather than foreign influences and the adoption of foreign 
names or strained pronunciation of their own names. Take 
our old friend, Willie Pape. When we knew him first, as 
court pianist to Queen Victoria, he was just ‘‘ Willie Pape,”’ 
nothing more nor less, and was just as talented, as much ad- 
mired and doubtless more respected than as Pa-péh, which 
method of spelling and pronouncing, a friend writes us, he 
has of late adopted. 


‘* Beauty of workmanship,” says Macfarren in one of his 
lectures, ‘‘ should, and ought to, and must characterize every 
performance we offer to a witness. The pianoforte-player 
who delighted me more than anyone has done, Mendels- 
sohn, and who had a complete command of the keyboard, 
refused to play in public a piece which was offered him at 
a short notice, owning that he could play all the notes, and 
that he could perceive the meaning of the music, but that 
he regarded it as an impertinence to the author, as indecent 
to the audience, and as an injustice to himself to appear be- 
fore hearers with the execution of a musical work which 
he had not entirely assimilated to himself and appropriated 
to his own being and his own conscience. 


Ir is an encouraging feature of the new movements in 
educational work, university extensions, etc., that music is 
being given a suitable place in the curriculum of college 
studies. College faculties have heretofore frowned upon and 
discouraged the idea of placing music upon a level with the 
studies usually found in a college course. It is now seen, 
however, that music is something more than a mere accom- 
plishment; that it is not only an art but a science, and worth 
the serious attention of all students. Harvard, Columbia, 
Cornell, the University of Nebraska, Hartford Theological 
Seminary, and other high-grade schools now have music 
professorships, and are giving the subject the serious atten- 
tion which the now (though late) recognized importance of 
the subject demands. 


THE complete process of manufacturing a piano is shown 
in a series of photographs now being exhibited in one of the 
windows of The John Church Company’s Store, on West 
Fourth St. The views show the many various rooms of the 
Everett Piano Factory, at Boston, in whjch the work of mak- 
ing an Everett piano ts carried on from the wood in the rough 
to the beautifully finished instrument ready for ‘‘my lady's 
parlor.” The exhibit is attracting a great deal of attention. 
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THE TEACHER AND PUPIL. 


The student should be neither the slave nor the copyist 
of his teacher, says Marx, but a free and, therewith, an in- 
dividual man. 

It is an easy way of getting rid of real teaching for the 
teacher to say to his pupil: ‘‘ Listen to me and play as | do.” 
Such a method of presenting a lesson gives no new ideas, 
and discourages thought. If there is anything of merit in 
the example as given, the fact that mere imitation of another 
is the result is sufficient reason for discouraging such meth- 
ods. 

What the pupil needs, besides mere statements of fact and 
the definition of musical signs and terms, is ideas. He should 
be led to see that the real things of music are not the things 
he sees on the printed page on the music-desk, nor even the 
sounds he produces from the instrument at which he sits, 
but that music, real music, is an element of the inner life, and 
that these things are but the means for the outward expres- 
sion of it. 

The drudgery of learning the notes, the fingering, accu- 
racy in ‘‘keeping time,” dynamic signs, etc., can not be 
avoided. All these things are necessary, absolutely neces- 
sary. Without them one can not express his musical 
thoughts and feelings any more than he can express his 
other ideas, longings and opinions without a proper con- 
trol of the organs of speech. 

But even in the teaching of notation there is a fine oppor- 
tunity for the culture of independent thought. In the hands 
of a real teacher even the dryest technicalities may be made 
interesting and stimulating. 

It does not call for much talent to make the statement to 
a pupil or a class that ‘‘A key is a family of tones.” It does 
require tact, imaginative power and real teaching ability to 
present the subject in such a way as to cause the pupil to 
think out for himself, by analogy and comparison, the 
beautiful revelations of the tone family or group. 

Some things must be taken on faith, at least for a while. 
The teacher is supposed to know and teach the truth, and 
the pupil must trust him. But that teaching is not to be 
commended which makes the pupil rely altogether and al- 
ways upon his teacher's ‘‘ say so,” just because he says so, 
and does not encourage the pupil to think for himself. 

The editor of the Visiror, when in active professional life, 
always encouraged the asking of questions on the part of 
his pupils. He encouraged investigation of all his defini- 
tions, and was always pleased when pupils followed his 
statements with ‘‘Whyp”’ and ‘‘ Wherefore?” Such a pro- 
cedure encourages thought and independence, and makes 
intelligent, broad-minded pupils. 

The pupil who asks questions is on the road to salvation, 
but he who pins his unquestioning faith to his teacher's 
‘say so”’ will never get there, or, if he does, it will be very 
late in the day. 


CURRENT NOTES AND NEWS. 


LOCAL, 


Mr. Louis Ehrgott has been elected musical director of the 
Jubilee Sangerfest Society. 


It is rumored that hereafter the Bellstedt-Ballenberg Mili- 
tary Band will have headquarters in New York City for 
business purposes. 


Victor Herbert and his band (formerly Gilmore's), and the 
Seidl Orchestra, give concerts in our city after these columns 
are closed for the month. 


The Saturday Afternoon Recitals of the pupils of the Con- 
servatory of Music have begun for the season. Concerts 
were given October g and 16. 
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A Students’ Concert of the Ebann Music School was 
given at Smith & Nixon Hall on the evening of October 
15. A most interesting program was performed. 


Some of the talent engaged for solo-work at this season's 
Symphony Concerts are Ysaye, Gadski, Plancon, Siloti, 
Gerady, Jacoby and Bauermeister—a notable array of high- 
grade artists. 


Mr. P. A. Tirindelli has resigned from the Cincinnati 
Orchestra, and will devote all his time to his work at the 
Graninger Music School and to composition. The orchestra 
has thus lost its best violinist. 


The prices for single tickets to the Symphony Orchestra 
Concerts this season have been fixed as follows: Afternoon, 
general admission, 75 cents and $1.00. Evening, $1.00 and 
$1.50, including reserved seats. 


Mr. H. E. Krehbiel, of the New York Tribune, gave a lec- 
ture on Shakespeare's Songs and Dances at the Odeon Friday 
afternoon, assisted by Mrs. H. E. Krehbiel, soprano, Miss 
Lotta Mills, piano, and a quartet of women’s voices in mu- 
sical illustrations. 


The Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra, under the direction 
of Mr. Van der Stucken, has been engaged for a concert to 
be given on the evening of December 30, at Delaware, Ohio, 
on the occasion of the annual meeting of the Ohio Music 
Teachers’ Association. The concert will be given in the 
beautiful Gray chapel of the Ohio Wesleyan University. 


With the decline of the old-fashioned singing-school dis- 
appeared the facility for reading music readily at sight. It 
is a lost art. The principal object of Mr. Gantvoort’s popu- 
lar classes at Lyceum Hall is to revive this neglected accom- 
plishment. The classes should be crowded to their utmost 
limits, and would be if the people fully appreciated the 
advantages to be derived from a course of lessons in sight- 
reading, under Mr. Gantvoort’s direction. 


GENERAL. 


The city of Meiningen is about to dedicate a monument to 
Johannes Brahms. 


Mascagni does not seem to be able to ‘‘let well enough 
alone.” He is about to enter the operatic field with a com- 
pany of his own. 


Mr. F. W. Root, besides his duties at his teaching rooms 
on Wabash Ave., devotes quite a portion of his time to lec- 
turing on musical subjects. It would be well if some one of 
our musical societies should secure him for a series of lectures 
in Cincinnati. 

We have received a copy of a fine ‘‘halftone” picture of 
Prof. E. M. Bowman’s famous Temple Choir, and also a copy 
of the Temple Choir Shophar, a journal devoted to the inter- 
ests of the choir. As far as we know, this is the only choir 
publishing a paper of its own. 


The band organized by W. A. Speck, of Uhrichsville, Ohio, 
is progressing rapidly. They have played many engage- 
ments, and have many more booked. The band is a pride 
to the town, and should be heartily encouraged and sup- 
ported by all the inhabitants thereof. 


Mr. G. D. Wilson, piano-teacher and composer, whose 
fame was widespread because of the popularity of his ‘‘ Shep- 
herd Boy,’’ died at his home in South Nyack, N. Y., Sep- 
tember 21, of neuralgia of the heart. He was born in Ply- 
mouth, Conn., 1833. Three characteristic piano pieces by 
Mr. Wilson were issued by our publishers a few months 
ago; his last compositions, we believe. 
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The much-coveted Berlin music prize known as the Men- 
delssohn stipendium has been won by Miss Leonora Jackson, 
an American competitor. The competition aroused the 
keenest interest among musicians and students of music. 
Representatives of a score of countries and of all parts of 
Germany entered the lists. The prize is 1,500 marks. This 
is the first occasion when a stipendium has been won by an 
American. 


The Handel and Haydn Society of Boston was organized 
in 1815. It gave its first public performance on Christmas 
day, 1815, and has been in continuous active service ever 
since. Carl Zerrahn was elected conductor September 5, 
1854, and has served in that capacity continuously since that 
time, with the exception of one year in which Mr. B. J. Lang 
was conductor. r. Zerrahn has recently been reinstated 
in his former position which he held so long and filled so 
acceptably. 

The following program of original compositions by Adolph 
M. Foerster was performed at Pittsburg, October 9: 


Festival March, Op. 32, MS., Misses Elsa Foerster and Caroline Groetsch. 
a) ‘‘ Adoration,” (b) ‘‘l saw thee weep,’’ Op. 34, Amanda Vierheller. (a) 
“Eros,” Op. 27, No. 1, (by Prelude, Op. 38, No. 1,(c) ‘‘ Album Leaf,” (Th. 
Kirchner), Julia Gibansky. (a) ‘‘Ocean at Rest,” Op. 6, No. 5, (6) ‘‘To 
i Violet,” Op. 30, No. 2, (c) ‘* Fairy Tale,” Op. 12, No. 3, Katherine Barry. 
Nocturne, Op. 7, Katherine Hillgrove. (a) “‘ Evening Song,” (6) ‘ Ask not 
the Heather,” Op. 25, (c) ‘‘He loves me,” Op. 30, No. 3, Louise Minick. 
Suite, Op. 46, MS. (first time), Julia Gibansky. (a) ‘Little Wild Rose,” (6) 
‘By the Seaside,” (c) ‘‘ Autumn Leaves,” Op. 42 (first time), Amanda Vier- 
heller. ‘‘Homage to Rubinstein,” Op. 38, No. 12, Sarah Taylor. (a) 
“Among the Roses,” Op. 28, No. 6, (b) ‘‘Old Proverb,” Op. 28, No. 8, 
Nettie Purdy. (@) ‘‘Lamentation,” (6) ‘‘Exultation,” Op. 37, Caroline 
Groetsch. (a) ‘*Spring’s Verdure,” (6) ‘‘ May Song,” Op. 20, Amanda Vier- 


MUSIC IN CHICAGO. 


August Hyllested, pianist, gave a recital in Kimball Hall 
October 27. 


The first number of the Musical Critic has been issued. 
Mr. Geo. S. Spohr is the editor. 


_ The Chicago Musical College has resumed the regular 
Saturday afternoon musical matinees. 


_ The first general concert ae by the Amateur Musical 
Club took place at Steinway Hall October 18. 


_ The Sherwood Piano School gave its opening recital in 
Steinway Small Hall on the evening of October 26, at 3 
o'clock. 

The first concert this season by the Germania Mannerchor 
was given October 23. Geo. Hamlin, tenor, was among the 
assisting soloists. 

Mr. Frederic Grant Gleason lectured before the students of 
the Chicago Conservatory Wednesday, October 20. His 
subject was ‘‘ Orchestral Instruments and Their Use.” 


Miss Bessie O’Brien, a soprano, who for the-last two years 
has been with Mme. Marchesi, made a favorable impression 
at a concert given in Central Music Hall October 20. Among 
others assisting was August Hyllested, the pianist. 


Brooks’ 2d Regiment Band is giving a series of Sunday 
evening concerts at the Schiller Theatre, which has had the 
assistance of the De Pasquali Concert Co. On the evening of 
October 24 the eminent bass, Myron W. Whitney, of Bos- 
ton, sang. Mr. Ellis Brooks is director. 


The following is the program for the first concert of the 
Seventh season of the Chicago Orchestra; Theodore Thomas 
conductor, given at the Auditorium October 22 and 23: 

Festival March and Hymn to Liberty, Kairn (for Grand Orchestra Chorus 
and Organ). S$ mphony No. 7, A major, Beethoven. Overture—Fantasia 
Romeo and Juliet,” Tschaikowsky. Hungarian Dances, Brahms (Orchestra- 
tion by Dvorak). Introduction, Act 3, Vorspiel ‘‘ Die Meistersinger,”” Wagner. 


WILLIAM RICHARDS. 
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TECHNIQUE INDISPENSABLE.* 
BY FRANKLIN TAYLOR. 


HE opinion is not infrequently expressed, and by culti- 
vated musicians, that the study of technique prevents 
or interferes with the musical development. But surely this 
idea is a mistaken one. Everything depends upon the stu- 
dent. If his musical intelligence is dull, he may very likely 
lean to the side of mechanical excellence, and his interest 
may be absorbed in its development; but such a one would 
not be more musical if he possessed less technique. On 
the other hand, the musically gifted student will welcome 
every advance in mechanism as an addition to his means of 
expressing what he feels. Moreover, it would appear that 
those who maintain that the study of technique impedes 
artistic progress make the mistake of limiting the definition 
of technique to one kind—namely, that adapted to the bril- 
liant execution of difficulties. But since the pianoforte is, by 
reason of its construction, one of the most mechanical of all 
instruments, everything must in reality be produced by 
mechanical means, and there must be a suitable technique 
for every kind of speech of which it is capable. Thus there 
is the proper technique for rapid passages, whether of single 
or double notes, for sonorous chords, for the light and deli- 
cate staccato, for a broad and singing melody, for an infi- 
nitely delicate phrase like a whisper, for accompaniment to a 
melody, even for a single note, that the right quality of tone 
may be produced. All these varieties of technique, each of 
which requires separate and special study, form, taken col- 
lectively, what is known as touch, which ts really the power 
of producing perfectly all varieties of effect at will; and it 
may be observed that not one of those who criticise tech- 
nique and the study of technique has a word to say against 
touch. Of the different kinds of technique enumerated above, 
the first to be studied must necessarily be that which gives 
general power over the keyboard, conduces to accuracy, 
and, in its highest development, leads to bravura—in other 
words, the technique of passage-playing. For the cultiva- 
tion of this technique most existing studies are written, and 
a large number of preparatory exercises are necessary before 
even these are attempted. Such exercises are to be found in 
sufficient quantity in every pianoforte-school, and need not 
be enumerated here, our present purpose being rather to 
examine the principles on which they are written, and to 
consider how they should be practiced. 


ON MUSIC STUDY. 


FROM AN-ADDRESS BY GEORGE A. MACFARREN. 


Pa me recommend you never to weary of the study of a 
great work, never cast it aside till you have gathered 
into yourselves the beauties it comprises, until you have 
attained the capability of expressing these beauties to those 
who will listen to you. Your judicious professors will ex- 
ert their best judgment to select for your studies works that 
are within your means, not giving to anyone music beyond 
his capability to execute. Such selections being made with 
the same sort of care that a physician will select the drugs 
he prescribes for his patient, it is the duty of the student to 
exercise patience in proportion to the judgment which has 
been exercised in assigning him the task, and to persevere 
indomitably till this task be satisfactorily, fully, and com- 
pletely accomplished. 

With respect to beauty of workmanship let me compare 
the uses in the out-of-door world of the present time with 
those of past ages. The old builders of those grand cathe- 
drals, which from century to century have held the venera- 
tion of assembled hundreds, contain examples of the minut- 


* Technique and Expression in Pianoforte-Playing. 
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est, most elaborate finish; those portions of such edifices 
which are not under general view, on the inspection of the 
curious prove to be as fully finished as those other portions 
which stand in the broad daylight. The hidden parts of the 
statues are as carefully carved as the front portions, which 
are seen by all spectators. The recesses of the arches are as 
excellent presentations of the sculptor’s art as those portions 
which stand before the direct view. In this respect it is in- 
dispensable that every portion of our work be finished to the 
utmost of our capacity, and that no passage shall be neglect- 
ed or set aside as being of comparative unimportance with 
the rest Let me remind you of the emphatic distinction 
that stands between the art of the painter and the art of the 
sculptor. Your painter presents his entire subject upon a 
flat surface, and from that flat surface can give you but a 
single aspect of the objects brought before your view. Your 
sculptor must make a million portraits of the same figure, 
so that at every possible position of the spectator the figure 
must be in perfect drawing, in perfect anatomical propriety, 
and whether he look at the side of the figure, or there, or 
there, it must present equal perfection to the critical specta- 
tor. Every portion of our musical performance must have 
like perfection. 

We must feel that critics are on our right, and on our left 
—critics listening to our bass and tenor parts; critics listen- 
ing to the principal melody, to excellence of our part—writ- 
ing; and critics who will notice whether the left hand be 
too loud for the right, or the right too loud for the left; crit- 
ics who will notice a break in the voice which is not care- 
fully covered. And in every department of musical exercise, 
be quite sure, there are keener ears for faults than for beau- 
ties. Let us, then, aim at making everything as near perfec- 
tion as we can, and be quite sure, when this aim has been 
carried to the utmost, that we shall be a long way on one 
side or the other of the bull’s eye. Perfection is a point 
which, I feel, no Queen’s prize will enable anyone to hit 
exactly. Very important towards this end perfectionizing 
the tasks we undertake is to endeavor to finish each before 
another is assumed. We know the French proverb: ‘It is 
the first step that costs.” Now, let us add to that the 
necessary sequel. Believe me, zt zs the last step that pays. 


INTERVIEWING A PIANO-TEACHER. 
HE London Musical Herald prints an interview with one 
of the well-known English piano-teachers, Mr. Tobias 
Mathews, a part of which here follows: 

‘*Do you believe in a teacher playing much to his pupils?” 

‘*Example often succeeds better than countless directions 
when it is a question of teaching the reading of a piece; but 
example is of but limited use when it is a question of teach- 
ing tonemaking, through which alone readings can be ex- 
pressed.” 

‘‘Do you play a new composition to them, or let them 
first give their own conception ?” 

‘I always like first to hear if the pupil has anything to 
say before I proceed to offer the results of my own experi- 
ence. This is the best way of judging whether he is making 
any progress in the understanding of music, and of helping 
him to self-reliance.” 

‘‘Do you keep pupils at a piece until finished in every 
particular, or do you think it better to give them a wider 
range of music as a whole, and not wait over a special 
piece?” 

‘‘No piece is ever ‘finished in every particular’ even by 
the greatest artist, as he himself will be the first to admit. 
The great thing is to derive as much profit as possible from 
each piece undertaken. To learn to play, pieces must be 
studied to the highest ‘finish’ attainable by the student at 
that moment. To learn music—to learn to understand it 
much music must be studied. Hence both forms of study 
are essential.” 


‘*Is it well to give a variety of studies for special technical 
purposes, or do you prefer to work at the difficulty simple 
and unadorned ?”’ 

‘‘The more light one is able to bring upon a subject the 
better. Direct teaching of the tone production of a difficulty 
is the first step, then its practice as a technic, then its appli- 
cation in a study—to gain endurance.” 

‘‘The Cramer and Clementi studies—which set is superio: 
from a technical point of view?” 

‘*Both Biilow’s selection of Cramer studies and Tausig’s 
selection from Clementi’s Gradus form valuable practice. So 
does Czerny’s Fingerfertighett. 1 do not think it necessary 
for a student to learn all the studies by one pedagogue just 
because he happened to write a certain number. Study- 
practice, like the practice of technics, is often overdone; it is 
made the end instead of the means. There does not exist a 
patented series of exercises that will lead to the pupil's bap- 
pening to play. Brain use on the pupil's and on the teacher's 
part alone will do this. Studies should be selected individu- 
ally by the teacher, each one with a definite purpose, as 
shown by the pupil's weakest points at the moment.” 

‘*Do you agree with the Tausig method of transposing 
technical difficulties into every key?” 

‘*Most emphatically. Composers do not restrict them- 
selves to the key of C major. Difficulties occur in every 
key.” 

‘*Memorizing pieces is a difficulty with some pupils. Have 
you any special method of conquering it ?” 

‘‘No. I hope not! But I do advocate the application, 
in memorizing music, of the same steps that lead to memor- 
izing in other subjects. First gain a general idea of the 
work in hand, its sound, its general form. Then by analysis 
reduce it into the subsidiary shapes it is built up from, its 
phrases and ideas. Then, lastly, through perception of its 
harmonic structure, and especially the fingering of each pas- 
sage, fix the notes themselves.” 

‘*Do you make much use of the soft pedal, or allow ad- 
vanced pupils to do so?” 

‘« The soft pedal should never be employed in an attempt 
to hide incapacity. With correct tone-production the softest 
sounds the instrument is capable of can easily and securely 
be given without it. The una corda is a color pedal, and as 
such should certainly be employed in Chopin and Schumann 
and in modern music generally. It is altogether lamentable 
that most makers now omit this color pedal in their uprights 
and, instead, give a true ‘soft pedal,’ which is of so little 
use. - 

‘*In scale playing, do you give any special instructions 
about hand position, etc.P Some teachers, for example, in- 
sist upon the outside of the hand being tipped towards the 
thumb in both the forward and backward scales; others 
only in the forward.” 

** *Position’ is quite unimportant, compared to condition 
of the hand and arm. Given the correct conditions, 2. é., the 
required activities and inactivities, most of which remain in- 
visible to the eye, then correct positions will naturally fol- 
low. To place some of the fingers in a disadvantageous 
position can not forward evenness of touch, therefore the 
hand must certainly be supported on the keys by the fingers 
in a level position, and not with the fifth finger placed in a 
less arched and hence more helpless form.”’ 

‘*What about small hands? Should the general rules for 
hand position apply in every case, or should there be modi- 
fications for small or stiff hands?” 

‘*Technique—the art of expressing oneself by means of 
the pianoforte depends entirely on tone production—the art 
of being able to draw any kind of sound from the instru- 
ment at will—any quantity and quality, momentary, sus- 
tained, at slow or quick speed. As tone production depends 
absolutely on accurate obedience to the mechanical and phys- 
ical laws involved, its rules do, therefore, certainly apply to 
all sorts and conditions of hands and players. Physical law 














is inexorable. These very laws entail slight modifications of 
activity and position, with different hand sizes and weights. 
The idea of there being ‘stiff’ hands is based on a fallacy, 
except in the cases of the few players who are incapacitated 
by rheumatism and otherwise. Stiff wrists, stiff fingers usu- 
ally mean incorrect muscular action—impeded action; im- 
peded by the opposite muscles being allowed to act along 
with the required ones. Some people naturally possess mus- 
cular insulation, as it were. Others, when merely raising 
their hands to their hats, will make ten times the necessary 
effort. Such so-called stiffness, 7. 2., restrained action, is the 
cause of the failure of many students and artists in attaining 
good pianoforte speech. Not only weak and bad tone—bad 
as to both quantity and quality—result directly from such 
bad production, but agility, accuracy in /egato and staccato, 
and rhythm itself seem almost impossible of attainment 
under such circumstances, while everything becomes easy 
when the muscular and physical laws involved are obeyed.” 

‘‘One hears talk about ‘ raised’ and ‘sunken’ knuckles in 
pianoforte playing. What have you to say to this ?” 

‘‘To talk about ‘sunken knuckles’ is merely to prove 
mechanical ignorance. This fad no doubt has arisen from 
watching the hand of a player using well-raised fingers. 
When the fingers in such high-stepping action are well 
raised, then the knuckles will indeed be lower than the fin- 
ger while the finger continued to be thus raised off the keys. 
This is quite a different thing to putting the keys fully down 
and then squeezing the knuckles down too. Such jumping 
to wrong conclusions comes from trying to imitate the posi- 
tions and mannerisms of artists after a merely casual glance 
at them. Really analyze the doings of the giant artists, the 
Liszts, the Rubinsteins, the d’Alberts and the Paderewskis, 
and such false conclusions will be impossible. To bring the 
hand close down upon the keys, the intended and usual re- 
sult with ‘ knuckles down,’ merely forces the fingers to act 
ina constrained position, just as comfortable as trying to 
walk in a sitting position! Sympathetic tone demands that 
hand and fingers be left in a very elastic condition. This in- 
volves a very loose condition of the hand at the knuckles, 
and, consequently, a flatter position of it in this case than in 
brilliant playing, when the full arch is necessary. But such 
suspended position is a long way off the down-squeezed 
hand of mechanical ignorance. The finger, when acting 
against the key, has to support weight. For brilliance, there- 
fore, it has to assume the most economical way of laying out 
its material, which is the arch, with the knuckles as its 
crown.” 

‘‘How much daily practice do you expect from a profes- 
sional student, and how much of that should be devoted to 
purely technical work—namely, scales, finger exercises, and 
arpeggi P”” 

‘‘l am no advocate of the interminable strumming of ex- 
ercises and studies. No rule can be given, as powers of at- 
tention and bodily strength must be considered. About four 
hours a day is the average time that most students can really 
practice profitably. As to the amount of work given to tech- 
nical exercises, that depends upon the position of the stu- 
dent. Scales, arpeggi, etc., must certainly be kept in practice, 
as they form the foundation for all passages. The mere re- 
peated sounding of scale notes, though it is called technics, 
does, however, not necessarily form the practice of tech- 
nique. Only by attention and intention can we gradually 
learn to sound notes correctly in the easiest way possible.” 
_ ‘To some of the editions of the great masters editors 
have made alterations in the text, saying, for example, ‘If 
Beethoven had had our piano he would have written thus.’ 
In many cases passages have been differently divided be- 
ites two hands, so as to simplify them. Is this allow- 
able r 

“‘T altogether object to altering the text of a real compos- 
rs music. He probably lavished far more loving care upon 
every note than we ever shall, however much we may 
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venerate him. There are, however, rare cases in which his 
wishes will be best carried out by making use of the larger 
compass of our instrument, and of later discovered ways of 
playing his written notes more easily. No great composer 
who was also an adequate pianist, can possibly have re- 
stricted himself in performance to the meagre indications 
possible on paper. Hence | assert the artist's right to give 
his own conception of what the composer meant. This is 
not ‘altering the text’; it is making living music of it. Bach, 
as we know, did not even give speed indications. Those 
who object to anything except the performance of the dry 
bones of music type ought, with due consistence, not to 
play Bach’s music in any defined tempo whatever.” 


THE MUSIC CURE IN FAVOR. 


VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC FOR INVALIDS—-DOSES OF 
WAGNER, VERDI, AND GOUNOD. 


FTER the water cure we now have the music cure, and 

the French and German papers are devoting some at- 
tention to it. It is seriously prescribed as a cure for nerv- 
ous diseases, and it is claimed that it can remove some 
maladies in the space of a few weeks. It is also averred that 
a musical hospital is about to be established in Munich, 
where the patients will be regularly dosed at proper inter- 
vals with instrumental and vocal music. 

The idea that music can cure diseases of the body is by no 
means novel. Everybody admits that singing possesses al- 
most magical power. It was by incantations, accompanied 
by the strangest instruments, that the sorcerers of antiquity 
prepared their charms and their evil doings. By playing the 
harp David soothed the sadness of Saul. 

The belief that singing cures not only the ills of the mind, 
but also the maladies of the body, has been perpetuated till 
the present time. At the end of the eighteenth century 
Princess Belmont Pignatelli, the patroness of all talents, and 
particularly musical talent, becaine ill. She was visited by 
the Chevalier Raaf, the celebrated singer, who happened to 
be in Paris at that time. No sooner had he come into her 
presence than she begged him to sing an airette. The singer 
consented, and chose a piece by Hasse, called ‘‘ The Saxon.” 
While he was singing, the fever of the Princess ceased com- 
pletely. Her medical attendant, who was present, said to 
her, pointing to the artist: ‘‘ There, madam, is your real 
doctor.” The Journal de Paris of the 15th of April, 1788, 
from which this story is taken, adds that the Princess was 
completely cured after a few visits from the Chavalier Raaf. 

According to the Journal Encyclopedique, 1776, Dr. Duval 
cured a woman sixty years of age, who was stricken with 
paralysis, by making her sing Christmas hymns. Of course 
nobody can guarantee the truth of these statements, but it is 
beyond a doubt, for all that, that singing has an extraordi- 
nary influence over a great many people. This is proved by 
the daily experience that everybody is able to verify with 
facility. 

It is by singing that men engaged in heavy work lighten 
their burdens. The song of a nurse soothes the pain of the 
child, calms its impatience, and often communicates to it a 
gayety which is clearly attested by smiles. Homer and 
Plutarch tell us that the ancients had a habit of singing at 
the end of each meal, in order to dissipate, or at least re- 
duce, the effects of wine. According to Gallien, singing has 
the effect of calming the furies of intoxication. 

Why go back so far? At no time was the power of sing- 
ing more clearly demonstrated in all its grandeur and eclat 
than during the French Revolution. Men dangerously 
wounded performed acts of heroism’ while singing the 
‘* Marseillaise,” and such, today, is the power of certain 
songs upon men of the most healthy minds that every 
time liberty is proscribed the songs are forbidden. 
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Music, therefore, has an incontestable influence upon the 
human organism. But is this influence great enough to 
turn it, in certain cases, into a cure? That is precisely 
what the experiments to be tried at Munich will tell us in 
a few years. An alienist doctor, on being consulted on this 
subject, showed less skepticism than was expected from 
him. In the hospital of La Salpetriere, for example, it was 
remarked that the concerts given by the Lyonnet Brothers 
had a most beneficial effect upon certain subjects. Who, 
therefore, can foresee the results that may be obtained by a 
skillful multiplication of musical performances? ‘‘ Now,” 
concluded the doctor, ‘‘in regard to mental maladies we 
must never be either too skeptical or too affirmative. Re- 
member the aphorism of Montaigne: ‘A grain only sepa- 
rates reason from madness.” Who can say that a musical 


zephyr may not be powerful enough to blow away the 
grain and allow reason to dissipate insanity?” 


BOOK NOTICES. 


We have received from J. Curwen & Sons, London, England, a copy of 
‘The Birth of Jesus,” a sacred cantata for solo voices and chorus, by Arthur 
Berridge. Mr. Berridge is well known as a writer of sacred music. A num- 
ber of his anthems have been issued by our publishers. This cantata is suit- 
able for Sunday-school or general use, is most admirably written, and will be 
of service to well-trained choirs and choral societies. 

Hon. Theodore Roosevelt contributes a paper to the October Century on 
‘The Roll of Honor of the New York Police,” his article being one of the 
series in this magazine on ‘‘ Heroes of Peace.” Mr. Roosevelt incidentally 
describes his efforts and those of his associates to reform the police force in 
New York, and he tells of the workings of their plan to reward heroism by 
promotion wherever possible. A paper by Miss Anna L. Bicknell, who wrote 
‘Life in the Tuileries Under the Second Empire,” based upon her own ex- 
periences in the palace, treats of ‘‘ Marie Antoinette as Dauphine,” and has 
many illustrations.’ In ‘f Wild Animals in a New England Game-Park,” Mr. 
G. T. Ferris describes the great game preserve of twenty-seven thousand acres 
established by the late Austin Corbin among the abandoned farms of New 
Hampshire. This number of the Century closes the volume and brings to an 
end the serials that have proved such successful features of the year. Gen. 
Horace Porter’s ‘‘ Campaigning with Grant” gives a vivid description of the 
surrender of Lee at Appomattox, and corrects some errors that have crept 
into the generally received history of the event. Dr. Mitchell’s novel, ‘‘ Hugh 
Wynne,” gathers together the strands of romance, after the momentous 
scenes of the Revolution have played their part of the story. Mrs, Cather- 
wood’s romance, ‘“‘ The Days of Jeanne d’Arc,” ends with the death of the 
pucelle and her squire, and is accompanied by pictures by Boutet de Monvel. 
There is a short story by Lucy S. Furman, entitled ‘‘ The Flirting of Mr. 
Nickins,”’ and one by Louise Herric Wall, ‘‘ The Heart of a Maid.” 

‘* Thematic Octave Studies” by Wilson G. Smith. Of these new studies 
for the Piano Mr. Howard F. Pierce, a talented practical musician and teacher, 
writes as follows: 

‘**1 received the copy of your ‘Octave Studies’ today, and want to tell 
you with what interest | played them through. They are valuable as studies, 
as well as very fascinating. Indeed it seems to me that they would make an 
effective concert piece.—Howarp F. Peirce.” 


VERDI'S FIRST SUCCESS. 
N the September number of the Strand Musical Magazine 
there is a most interesting interview with Verdi. The 
article contains many photographs and illustrations, and is 
preceded by a splendid portrait of the composer. This in- 
terview alone is worth the sixpence charged for the whole 
magazine. The account of Verdi's writing of his first suc- 
cessful opera is interesting. The composer had just finished 
his ‘‘ Un Giorno di Regno”’ when his wife and children died. 
To add to his misery the opera itself was a fiasco. ‘‘ The 
courage | had summoned to overcome my grief and permit 
me to set to work deserted me entirely after my failure,” 
said Verdi to his interviewer. ‘‘I felt persuaded that it was 
useless for me to seek in my art the solace for my troubles, 
and | made up my mind that | would not write any more. 
Consequently | broke off a contract for three operas which 
| had made with the impresario Merelli, and tried to banish 
all thoughts of music from my mind.” 
‘* How, then, did you come to write the ‘Nabucco,’ which 
proved the starting point of all your successes ?”’ 


‘*One winter’s evening, in 1841, as | was coming out of 
my house, | met Merelli, who, putting his arm through mine, 
asked me to accompany him to the theater, where he was 
going at the time. On the way he told me that he was in 
great perplexity because Nicolai, who was to write the opera 
for the season, was not satisfied with his libretto, a magnifi- 
cent work of Solera, and had left his impresario at a loss to 
find a suitable text in good time. 

‘**T can help you out of your trouble,’ I replied. ‘I have 
the libretto of “ Proscritto” by me, and have not written a 
note of it yet. You are welcome to it.” ‘My dear boy, this 
is a godsend! You don’t know how grateful | shall be!’ 

‘By that time we had reached the theater, and Merelli, 
showing me a manuscript written in a bold hand, said, ‘This 
is the libretto of Solera. Such a splendid subject! Take it, 
and read.’ ‘ What for? I will have nothing more to do with 
libretti.’ ‘Well, take it all the same; read it, and give it 
back to me.’ 

‘‘l took the manuscript, and left the theater. On my 
way back | felt overcome with an unspeakable sadness, and 
when | reached home | flung the book despondently on 
the table; the leaves flew open, and my eyes fell on the 
beautiful verse, beginning ‘ Va, pensiero, sull’ ali dorate'— 
(Go, my thought, on the golden wings). I read, almost 
mechanically, the verses that followed. They left a deep 
impression upon my mind, the more so because they were 
a paraphrase of the Bible, of which | was an earnest reader 
in those days. 

‘‘I went on reading one passage, then another, and at 
last, remembering my vow, closed the manuscript and went 
to bed. But the ‘Nabucco’ kept running in my head; all 
hope of sleep vanished; | could not even shut my eyes. At 
last | got up and began to read a second time, then a third 
and a fourth, the whole libretto. In the morning | knew it 
by heart. 

‘“Yet | did not wish to break my pledge, and on the fol- 
lowing day | brought the manuscript back to Merelli. ‘What 
do you think of the libretto?’ he asked. ‘Is it not beauti- 
ful ?’—‘ It is splendid!’'—*‘ Well, then, set it to music.’—‘ No, 
no, never! I won't do it at any price!’ 

‘* But Merelli took the manuscript, forced it into the pocket 
of my overcoat, turned me out of the room, and locked the 
door. 

‘*What could | do? I went home with the ‘ Nabucco’ in 
my pocket. | began to write one bar, one sentence at a 
time, so that in the autumn of the same year ‘Nabucco’ was 
finished; and it was given at La Scala, of Milan, in March, 
1842.” 


MUSIC AND FLOWERS. 
USIC and flowers, God's greatest gifts to mankind, 
seem to belong together—the highest expression of 
beauty to eye and ear. 

Beethoven is like the rose—is, and ever will be, first of all. 

Mozart is the modest violet-—simple, unassuming, but deli- 
cious. 

Haydn is a whole field of buttercups, daisies and pink 
clover blossoms, over which the bees are buzzing. 

Mendelssohn is like the jessamine sweet, but too much is 
too sweet. Who can play the 48 ‘‘ Songs without Words” 
at one sitting P 

Weber is like the carnation—bright and spicy. 

Liszt is like the gaudy tulip—it attracts and dazzles us, 
but it is not dear to our memories. 

Chopin is like the tuberose—of an unearthly sweetness, 
but always associated with sadness. 

Schubert is like the pansy—bewitching, with a thousand 
different phases, ever new, and equally charming whether 
sombre or bright. 

Let us not fail to thank Heaven daily that we can see 
and hear. 












Thanksgiving Supplement to the Musical Visitor. 
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- Give unto the Lord. 


- HYMN ANTHEM. 
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The Joyful Sound. 


For Thanksgiving, and other joyful occasions. 
No 1918. a 


JAMES R. MURRAY. 
Joyfully. 
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